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tence, but the approbation, in this, of those whom we
respect, and ideally of all those, dead or living, whom
we admire or venerate. For, the thought that our
dead parents or friends would have approved our con-
duct is a scarcely less powerful motive than the'
knowledge that our living ones do approve it: and
the idea that Socrates, or Howard or "Washington, or
Antoninus, or Christ, would have sympathized with
us, or that we are attempting to do our part in the
spirit in which they did theirs, has operated on the
very best minds, as a strong incentive to act up to
their highest feelings and convictions.

To call these sentiments by the name morality, ex-
clusively of any other title, is claiming too little for1
them. They are a real religion; of which, as of
other religions, outward good works (the utmost
meaning usually suggested by the word morality) are'
only a part, and are indeed rather the fruits of the
religion than the religion itself. The essence of re-
ligion is the strong and earnest direction of the
emotions and desires towards an ideal object, recog-
nized as of the highest excellence, and as rightfully
paramount over all selfish objects of desire. This
condition is fulfilled by the Eeligion of Humanity in
as eminent a degree, and in as high a sense, as by the
supernatural religions even in their best manifesta-
tions, and far more so than in any of their others.

Much more might be added   on this topic;  but